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whereas the character of England is essentially that of its
middle classes.

But the defeat was only relative. Nothing would have
been more distasteful to him than to find it interpreted as a
pathetic intellectual disaster. He had pieced together the
fragments of a great party. He had re-established the balance
between the historic forces and the forces of transition and
change. Thanks to him, England would be able to know the
healthy rhythm of alternation. His life had not been
wasted. There was only this, that more and more he mis-
trusted words and sought far beneath them for the real; and
more and more did he find the real in individuals only, and
in a supreme degree in nations, which are States so highly
evolved as to attain to individuality. Certain political
philosophers claimed that in this closing phase of his life
he had become a Whig, and the most liberal of them all.
The truth was that it was only loyalty that held him to any
party. He would willingly have replied like Solon, to one
who asked what is the best form of constitution: "For whom ?
And at what time?"

Otherwise he had lost nothing of his relish for the
marvellous adventure of life. He had not ceased to believe
in the efficaciousness of action, but he wanted that to be
mapped and limited. It was only in designs on the grand
scale that he had lost confidence. He was that "unique but
pleasing phenomenon, an old romantic who is no longer
duped by fanciful illusion but none the less can still delight
in it, a cynic, but ardent." In certain respects his old age
was even happier than his youth* "In youth everything
appears grave and irremediable; in old age one knows that
everything arranges itself, more or less ill." He remained
inquisitive, loving to surround himself with new faces, and
going to many pains to attract the young intellectuals
towards the Conservative party. UA party is lost,** he used to